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english students 
achieve major role in 
departmental government 




remrter 



no student participation 



economics, political science 



to split 



The Department of Economics and Poli- 
tical Science voted last week to split. The 
recommendation to separate the two disci- 
plines has been under consideration for 
some time. Proposed at the departmental 
meeting by Professor B. Steinberg and sec- 
onded by Professor E.F. Beach, the motion 
was carried by a vote of 21-17. 

At present the Economics and Political 
Science department has one chairman, 
Professor J.R. Mallory, and two section 
heads. If Senate approves the recom- 
mendation, provided it gets through the 
Faculty of Arts and Science and the Aca- 
demic Policy Committee, it would no longer 
be necessary to have section heads. Instead, 
the two new departments will each have a 
chairman. 

It will be recalled that last fall the stu- 
dents of the Political Science Association 
won the right to participate in the selection 
of the section head. Political Scfence stu- 
dents say that the creation of separate de- 
partments whose chairmen will be chosen 
by the Dean of Arts and Science, without 
formal consultation with students, will 
negate that “participatory” gain. 

Commenting on the proposed separation, 
Professor Mallory said the move was in- 
evitable and reflected a general pattern in 
North America. He added that he himself 
was somewhat reluctant to see it happen 
at McGill in view of the tradition that had 
developed out of the long and fruitful as- 
sociation of the two fields of study under 
one roof. 



Stanley gray 
may testify today 



Dismissal hearings in the case of Political 
Science lecturer Stanley Gray continue 
today at 10:00 a.m. in the Moot Court Room 
of Chancellor Day Hall. 

The University wound up its case against 
Mr. Gray yesterday afternoon. The defense 
on behalf of Mr. Gray will present its first 
round of witnesses today and it is thought 
that Gray himself will testify. 

Thus far the proceedings have exhibited 
all the stops arid starts expected of a 
precedent-setting arbitration of this kind. 
As well, it should be noted that the conduct 
of the arbitration has thus far reflected the 
degree of dignity and seriousness which it 
deserves. 

Tickets for admission to today’s 
hearings may be obtained outside of the 
Moot Court. 



Harry Cowen, chairman of the PSA and 
member of a section committee On curricu- 
lum, stated that “the move was a planned 
effort on the part of certain members of 
the department faculty to quash student 
participation in important decisions once 
and for all.” “Student members will now 
have no positive voice in choosing their own 
chairman. This action can only serve to 
polarize the department rather than unify 
it,” Mr. Cowen said. 

On the day previous to the departmental 
meeting at which the recommendation to 
separate was passed there was a Political 
Science section meeting. At this meeting 
student members had asked that a formal 
motion to keep the department together be 
voted upon. However, before a vote could 
be taken, the meeting was adjourned on a 
motion by a faculty member. 



At a recent meeting of the Department of 
English, students were given equal rep- 
resentation with academic staff in the for- 
mation of a new three-tiered governing 
structure called the “Departmental As- 
sembly.” However, the thorny question of 
student participation in the staffing func- 
tions of the department was deferred until 
'this fall. 

The new departmental assembly will be 
composed of all academic staff, an equal 
number of students elected for at least 
one academic year, and the chairman of 
the department. It will meet at least three 
times in each semester and finish its agen- 
da within three working days. 

It was agreed that secretarial and re- 
search staff representatives would be con- 
sulted concerning their role in the newly 
constituted assembly. 

At least four of the seats will be re- 
served for student representatives from 
each of the following groups: graduate, 
honours, major, and general. (General is 
defined as students currently enrolled in 
at least one course given in the depart- 
ment.) Any candidate for student repre- 
sentative will be nominated with his agree- 
ment by 10 students taking a course in the 
department. 

Effective in 1970, the department will 
have a steering committee composed of 
six elected staff members, six elected stu- 
dents, and the chairman. Until then the 
present distribution will be in effect. The 
steering committee will act under the au- 
thority of the assembly. 

It was also agreed that departmental 
committees will be nominated by the steer- 
ing committee and ratified by the depart- 
mental assembly as a rule on the basis of 
staff-student parity. Committee chairmen 
will be nominated by the chairman, or 
elected by the committee itself. 

The new structures call for the chair- 
man of the department to be chairman of 



board of studies approves 
experimental summer school 



Last Thursday the Board of Studies gave 
final academic approval to the Experimental 
Summer College. The college will open this 
summer in five countryside locations in the 
Montreal area. Students will attend one of 
two six week sessions, either from May 15 
to June 30, or from August 1 to September 
15. 

Students will receive one full under- 
graduate credit for attending a session. 

The basic study unit consists of one tutor 
and four students linked only by a common 
interest in a specific area. The only cri- 
terion for the area chosen is that it be of 
relevance to the student. 

Study groups will be formed at the be- 
ginning of each session, by compiling and 
posting the short statement of objectives 
that the student will be requested to sub- 
mit at time of registation. Students and tu- 
tors will group themselves on the basis of 
related, rather than identical, objectives so 
that each group might include diversified 
approaches to a problem. For example, 
groups involved in some aspect of “Oriental 
Philosophy, “Visionary Allegory in Medie- 
val Literature,” or “Man’s Concern with 
Death,” might consist of psychological, so- 
ciological, philosophical, and literary ap- 
proaches. A student would involve himself 
in his group’s project in the way he feels 
most relevant to himself. 

The amount of communication and in- 
teraction such an approach to a problem 
requires, obviously involves a considerable 
committment on the part of the student, and 



an intensive participation in his group. For 
this reason, facilities for communal living 
have been provided. 

Groups could undergo an intellectual 
trial by experience, or total immersion, and 
remove themselves from all irrelevant in- 
fluences by living and studying in one of 
the country locations. 

The communal aspect of the Programme 
is viewed as an alternative to the class- 
room, rather than as an end in itself. The 
objective of a group, beyond achieving its 
stated academic goals, is to develop an 
optimal learning environment and a rein- 
forcing life-style. 

Academic initiative and independance are 
basic assumptions of the Programme. The 
requirements of the groups will be met as 
far as possible by a loosely constituted or- 
ganizing body. It will provide the groups with 
facilities and information and co-ordinate 
their movements from one location to an- 
other if necessary. 

The University facilities, such as libra- 
ries, films, tapes, and the urban media in 
general will be available to groups. 

The project will not be limited to Mc- 
Gill students. Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity and the University of Montreal have 
both been approached to grant credit for 
the summer school. 

Anyone interested in more information 
should contact the Experimental Summer 
College office, Room 416 in the Students’ 
Union building, or telephone 843^1978. 



the departmental assembly, the steering 
committee and staffing committee and that 
he will ha ve a casting vote. 

The report approved by the department 
recognizes the legitimacy of student par- 
ticipation in the staffing function, but re- 
commended that consideration of this blat- 
ter should be put off until the department 
had an opportunity to discuss the findings 
of the MAUT or until October 20, 1969. 
It was agreed, however, that the depart- 
ment prepare itself to make a decision 
not later than October 20. As a result, 
the steering committee is mandated to pre- 
pare a set of proposals for a staffing func- 
tion committee (or committees) to be pre- 
sented at that time. 

All meetings of departmental bodies will 
normally be open and a three-quarters ma- 
jority will be required to close any meet- 
ing. In the departmental assembly, if any 
margin on voting is less than 20 per cent 
of the votes recorded, any member may 
request that the decision be postponed until 
the next meeting. The chairman will then 
poll the minority and if more that half 
support the request, the decision will auto- 
matically be postponed until the next re- 
gular meeting of the assembly, and will 
appear at the top of the agenda of the next 
meeting. The whole procedure may be 
repeated, with 10 per cent of the votes re- 
corded being required. 



senate couldn't find 
quorum Wednesday 



Senate had scheduled a special -mesiiag- 



yesterday to resume and complete the un- 
finished business of its March 12 meeting 
on the subject of Quebec education. The 
meeting failed to get off the ground, however 
due to the fact that not enough Senators 
made an appearance to constitute a quorum. 

At the beginning of the proposed meeting 
acting chairman Vice-Principal C.A. Wink- 
ler offered to chair a discussion concerning 
matters on the agenda in the hopes that a 
quorum would emerge. After about 45 min- 
utes it became obvious that not enough mem- 
bers were going to show up and the discus- 
sion was terminated. 

The five items on the agenda were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Conclusion of consideration of “Motions 
on Quebec Education” presented by Robert 
Hqjaly. 

2. Motion by Peter Ellis, entitled “Motion 
on Adaption of McGill to Quebec Culture. ” 

3. Proposal by Professors Dalbir Bindra 
and Svenn Orvig entitled “A Proposal for 
Formulating New Policies Concerning Tu- 
ition Fees in Quebec Universities.” 

4. Motions of Professors A. Noumoff and W. 
O. Judkins that the proposed move of the 
Faculty of Edcuation from Macdonald Col- 
lege to the downtown campus be postponed 
pending a full investigation of the space and 
resource implications from the recent 
CEGEP decision. 

5. Paper by Professor Thomas Pavlasek on 
relations with the Universite du Quebec along 
with a resolution welcoming the establish- 
ment of the new university and the develop- 
ment of higher education in Quebec.” 

Acting on a tip from sources unknown to 
The Reporter members of the Montreal 
press were present in considerable force in 
expectation of an attempt by Raymond Le- 
mieux’s Ligue pour Integration Scolaire to 
present their demands for a unilingual Mc- 
Gill before Senate. What they received 
however, was a rather desultory discussion 
of Mr. Ellis’ motion, which called for, among 
other things, the teaching of all courses at 
McGill in both English and French, provided 
there was sufficient interest. 
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music review 
by steven freygood 



plawutsky in good form 



The Palm Sunday concert has become an an- 
nual tradition with the Faculty of Music and 
the performance of the Mozart Requiem in 
D minor was the most musically satisfying 
ip several years. Althought it is a conser- 
vative work, well suited to church require- 
ments for its day. the Requiem was heavilv 
influenced by Mozart’s love of opera. While 
the Dies Irae section is not as earth shaking 
as that from the Verdi Requiem, it must 
have been very impressive in its day. Verdi 
is not really playing fair by turning the mass 
into a thundering theatre piece while Mozart 
treats death reflectively, almost tenderly. 

As usual. Plawutsky’s choir was well- 
balanced. well controlled (although the alto 
section still produces much too breathv a 
sound). The chorus seemed to participate in 
the ecstacy of the mass, and through good 
diction developed the meaning of the words. 
(“I’m not religious, but the mass is, after 
all. a religious expression.’’ - Plawutskv) 

Even though several musicians, delayed 
by a snowstorm, tore into the hall at the last 
minute, the small orchestra plaved more 
than competently. 

In general. Plawutsky’s conducting was 
relaxed though he tended to let the tempos 
drag. He was fairly succesful in trying to 
give the complete work a formal unity. In 
particular I was touched by the performance 
of the Requiem and Lachrymosa sections. 



The soloists were unfortunately matched, 
especially from the point of view of dynamic 
balance. Only David Gordon, tenor, and 
Noella Poulain. mezzo-soprano, had voices 
suited to the tone of the work as well as the 
control necessary to express the subtlety of 
Mozart’s vocal writing. 

The conductor, Eugene Plawutsky, who 
was born in 1945, is a graduate of the 
McGill Faculty of Music and diplome (con- 
cours) of the Provincial Conservatory. He 
studied conducting with Alexander Brott. 
Otto-Werner Mueller, Sir Adrian Boult 
(Berkshire Music Festival), and Jean Four- 
net, has appeared as conductor with the 
MSO Young People’s Concerts, and assis- 
tant conductor at the Strattford Festival 
(1967),. More than any other person he has 
promoted the performance of music by Me 
Gill student composers. Under the auspices 
of the Faculty of Music contemporary music 
ensembles have given concerts for Radio- 
McGill. Expo 67. Faculty Friday Concerts, 
the University of Toronto, and the Benning- 
ton Composer’s Symposium. He is current- 
ly a lecturer in the Faculty and conductor of 
the Opera Workshop. 

Plawutsky is very straightforward and not 
as aggressively ambitious as most young 
conductors I have met. He loves vodka, ap- 
plause. and prefers to talk about the emo- 
tional content rather than the technique 



stoned sounds 



2 McGILL REPORTER 



In January a composer friend from Cali- 
fornia dropped into the radio station with 
tapes of music by the Finnish-Canadian 
composer Himo Manjaristys. The music 
was so unusual and even improbable that I 
decided to consult composers on the music 
faculty before airing the tapes. They 
scratched their heads a bit but decided the 
composer deserved a hearing. While I was 
studying at Berkeley I had heard rumours 
about a concert of his works which had been 
given at Emerson College. He was reputed 
to be a combination of Charles Ives and 
Harry Partch (a California inventor and 
composer who uses a 43-tone scale). This 
radio broadcast brought in the first audience 
mail we had received all year. On April 1 
I attended a concert of his music performed 
by some American musicians in exile and 
students of the McGill and University of 
Montreal music faculties. The music was 
conducted by Sarto Gervais and the allegor- 
ical pantomime “Duplessis” was acted by 
the West Shefford Dramatic Society. 

Himo Manjaristys was bom in 1933 in 
Finland but came to Canada at the outbreak 
of World War U. He studied drama, piano 
and composition at the University of Minne- 
sota. Currently he is a resident of Quebec 
where he teaches piano and conducts com- 
position workshops. He is an amateur eth- 
nomusicologist and is a great believer in 
“found” music. As a result his music 
shows the influence of Cree, Haida, Eski- 
mo, Baptist, machine sounds, “soul” music, 
and Sibelius. His opera “Sasquatch” was 
given its first performance in 1960 by the 
Minneapolis Contemporary Players and was 
very well received by the reveiwers though 
I’ll be damned if I know why. 

The evening concert began with excerpts 
from “Sasquatch,” an opera about a French- 
Canadian trapper who becomes lost in 
Northern British Columbia and is rescued 
by a young and beautiful Sasquatch maiden. 
Touching on problems of intermarriage, this 
bilingual work failed to deal with the real 



problems presented by the dramatic situa- 
tion. With its Indian music and mythical 
overtones the opera has some moments of 
real beauty but mostly it is repetitive and 
inconsistent. Still it is always a pleasure 
to see an opera dealing with the problems of 
Canadian frontier life. Particularly touching 
was the overture played to a background of 
movies of the Canadian Rockies. In the 
music the composer expresses his longing 
to return to the mountains of his native 
Finland. We feel his anguish as the overture 
is overpowered by the beating of tom-toms 
(symbolic of the composer’s arrival in Can- 
ada). 

Next on the program were excerpts from 
the ballet pantomime “Duplessis,” the story 
of the long career of Quebec’s famous pre- 
mier. From beginning to end this was the 
dullest piece of music I have ever heard. 
At first the music and dance was merely 
uninteresting, the actors strolling about the 
stage occasionally gesturing to each other. 
Then a deathlike torpor began to settle on 
the audience. They yawned and stared at the 
stage with blank faces. My mouth had a me- 
tallic taste and my right foot went to sleep. 
In this indescribable boredom I longed for 
a cigarette but couldn’t even work up the 
enthusiasm to get angry at the composer. 
Finally the music, for no particular reason, 
came to a halt. While the composer bowed 
and smiled broadly we sat in absolute si- 
lence. We felt drained. 

During the intermission I asked the 
composer about the incredible pointlessness 
of this ballet? He replied “When I perform 
a work of mine I expect a reaction from the 
audience. I want to communicate with them. 
When you think about it you will see that 
boredom, too, is a gut reaction. My efforts 
were successful.” 

Last on the program was a work entitled 
“Suleilla Nainen” or “An Artists Life.” 
Representing the composer’s struggles to 
adjust to North American culture, the work 
is scored for piano, flute oboe, french horn, 



of a composition. “Certainlv I like conduct- 
ing new music, but most composers todav do 
not have the breadth of vision of the Ro- 
mantics. It is a real feat to control the emo- 
tional tension which is built up in the lengthy 
works of the nineteenth century. Take Bruck- 
ner’s 7th for example... The main problem 
in new music is rhythmic. By working with 
the problems of new music I become more 
flexible when I approach the older works.” 

“McGill needs a contemporary music, en- 
semble, but not just for new music, There 
are plenty of classics of the twentieth cen- 
tury that most students don’t have a chance 
to play. : . Conducting a new work is chal- 
lenging but too much of the responsibility 
for the success or failure of a piece falls on 
the conductor. Composers expect you to 
read meaning into their writing. Personally 
I think a great piece of music plays itself.” 
Special Notice: Students and staff who par- 
ticipated in the Radio-McGill Concert Broad- 
cast Project may be interested to know that 
the BBM rating indicated the second highest 
audience in Montreal for these concerts 
and recitals. The only station which had a 
higher rating (for Sunday. 11-12 p.m.) was 
CFOX. Positions are open to anyone with 
any kind of training in production or direc- 
tion (not necessarily in radio). Apply to the 
Music Director. Radio McGill. 



guitar, double-bass, juke-box, and a blue 
Morris Minor belonging to the composer for 
some years. Starting gently enough with 
reminiscences of Mahler and Sibelius, the 
pace quickens as musicians begin intertwin- 
ing European and American folk songs. 
Someone began singing the hymn "There is 
a fountain filled with blood” while someone 
else sang the Serb national song “Jedno 
Cmo Kaf.” Individuals backstage shouted 
obscenities into microphones (I could only 
clearly make out “Oink, Oink, unleash the 
police!”) While the French horn shrieked 
like an elephant, the Morris Minor wheezed 
to life in a cloud of blue smoke, its motor 
revving up and down. Sarto Gervais and the 
rest of the musicians seemed oblivious to 
everything in their excitement as first the 
stage, then the tiny hall filled with gasoline 
fumes. The composer leaned on the auto 
horn, neatly covering up the coughing and 
choking in the front rows. The flautist 
dropped a dime in the juke-box producing a 
thunderous performance of “Hey, Jude” 
which almost succeeded in covering piano 
and French horn. Now the Morris Minor 
really got started to the boos and coughs of 
a good part of the audience. Some rushed 
to the exits as the noise and smell were 
intolerable. Suddenly the car leaped across 
the stage in a jumble of falling musicians, 
taking the double-bass with it, and finally 
smashing into the juke-box which went off 
with a roar. 

After the composer was dragged out of 
his car I asked his opinion of the work. 
“Now that music really has guts! ” 

I still can’t decide whether or not the 
concert was a hoax or a sincere attempt to 
produce a musical theatre of the absurd 
which is so popular lately. Certainly I have 
seen stranger. John Cage gave a concert 
for twelve radios. Another Californian 
wrote a violin sonata which required that 
the violin be burned in the last movement. 
Surely w.e will not tolerate these absurdities 
in Canada where we have more sense. 




ICE SEMINAR 

AT MARINE SCIENCES CENTRE 



McGill debaters 
to tour UK 

Two top McGill debaters have been select- 
ed to represent the university in' a tour of 
British universities this fall. 

George Radwanski, BCL I, and Robert 
B. Barrett, B.Sc. 3, will visit some 12 top 
universities in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land for public debates during their five- 
week tour tentatively scheduled to begin in 
October. 

They were selected for the British de- 
bating tour - which takes place every three 
years - on the basis of competetive trials 
judged by Chancellor Howard Ross, Pro- 
fessor Louis- Dudek of the English Depart- 
ment, and McGill Debating Union President 
Daniel Luchins. 

Radwanski, a first year Law student, 
earlier this year was awarded the Gold 
Key, the Debating Union’s highest award. 
He was president of the Debating Union last 
year and has won a total of six major 
intercollegiate tournaments during his 
years at McGill; he has also won public 
debates against such universities as Har- 
vard, Catholic University of Washington, 
the University of Maryland, Emerson Col- 
lege of Boston, and Royal Military College. 
He has also been program director of Radio 
McGill and is a member of the Scarlet Key 
Honor Society. In addition to his activities 
at McGill, Radwanski is a professional jour- 
nalist, employed as a staff reporter with 
The Gazette and associate reporter for 
Time Magazine. 

Barrett, who is in third year Honors 
Psychology, holds the Debating Union’s 
Gold A award. He won two major debating 
tournaments this year, in addition to serv- 
ing on the executive as co-chairman of 
novice training, and he has been appointed 
chairman of intercollegiate debate for next 
year. Barrett holds a J. W. McConnell 
Scholarship in Science and Engineering as 
well'as an INCO Scholarship. He has work- 
ed as a research assistant for the National 
Aeronautical Establisment of the National 
Research Council. 



An interdisciplinary programme in North 
American Studies will be listed for the first 
time in the 1969-70 Arts and Science Cal- 
endar. The programme is designed to offer 
undergraduates a fairly comprehensive view 
of the growth and achievement of North 
American civilization, and to acquaint them 
with a variety of disciplinary methods. 
Departments co-operating in the programme 
are English, History, Economics and Po- 
litical Science, Fine Arts, and Geography. 
At the outset, the student will be expected 
to declare his main interest in one of two 
areas: Literature and History, and with 
the aid of an advisor, to build his program- 
me around his area of interest. Economics 
and Political Science are at the moment 
contemplating entering the programme on 
this basis. Since the student will have the 
opportunity of choosing from an offering of 
about twenty-five courses, the available 
variety of individual programmes is very 
large. 

He may choose to work almost en- 
tirely in Canadian studies, or in US studies, 
or in a combination of both. 




G. Radwanski 



The student electing this programme 
will fulfill the usual language requirements 
of the general B.A. course, and take a min- 
imum of seven of the courses offered by the 
co-operating Departments. In the fourth 
year of the major, students will be expect- 
ed to take an interdisciplinary seminar. 
The number and nature of-these seminars 
will depend, of course, on the number of 
students who elect to enter the programme. 
It is expected that the first of these semi- 
nars will, be given in 1970-71, provided 
that enough third-year general students en- 
ter the programme next fall. 

The committee administering the pro- 
gramme consists of the following: Profes- 
sors Peter Buitenhuis, Department of En- 
glish; A. R. Riggs, Department of History: 
Michael Stein, Department of Economics 
and Political Science. Students interested 
in taking the programme should see one of 
them, according to his main field of inter- 
est. It is expected that students will be 
invited to join the committee during the 
next academic year to advise and help in the 
working out of this programme. 



On march 27 and 28 the workshop Seminar 
on Ice Drift and Related Studies, sponsored 
by McGill’s Marine Sciences Centre, 
brought together a number of people from 
universities, government, and industry to 
exchange ideas and to hear papers describ- 
ing specific research projects. 

McGill’s interest in what ancient ex- 
plorers called the “curdled sea" is a com- 
parativelv recent event. Various studies of 
the purely physical properties of sea-ice 
have been carried out. as well as an inves- 
tigation of the growth and ablation of an 
ice-cover. Two vears ago the movement 
of a bouv frozen into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence ice was tracked by radio. Last year 
three scientists withstood appaling, weather 
conditions while collecting data from a 
drifting floe. This February a greatly ex- 
panded project supported by various gov- 
ernment agencies and industry and using 
Polar Fish, a sealing vessel, as base, con- 
tinued the research. McGill’s entry into 
this field is timely since most North 
American ice research has previously been 
restricted to US agencies and universities. 

The two-dav workshop seminar, which 
ended just a few hours before the March 
28 demonstration, attracted scientists from 
as far afield as Japan and Finland. 

It is not possible to do justice to the 
many speakers in this brief space, but the 
following notes on a few of the papers pre- 
sented will indicate the scope of the topics 
discussed. 

Dr. K. Hunkins of the Lamont Geologic- 
al Observatorv and Arctic Institute visiting 
professor at McGill, described the observat- 
ions he has made from T-3. a large ice 
island that moves with the pack-ice around 
the Artie Ocean. He spoke of the relation 
between changing wind and ice speeds and 
put forward evidence suggesting that the 
individual ice pieces tend to preserve their 
orientation with respect to the center of the 
gyre around which they circulate. 



Treating sea-ice as a layer of highly 
viscous fluid floating on the ocean surface. 
Dr. W. Campbell from the US Geological 




employment 



Experienced Fortran programmer seeking 
free-lance employment. Contact local 4363. 



Experienced editor (graduate theses, manu- 
scripts, books, journal articles, bibliogra- 
phies, etc.) for freelance work. Call 931- 
6978. 



Survey discussed his own theories on this 
subject. To use this concept it is necessary 
to understand the extent to which the ice 
deforms under changing stress. Though 
much larger scale studies may be neces- 
sary to elucidate this problem. McGill’s 
ice group has already made a start by using 
radar mounted on the Polar Fish to track 
the changing pattern of reflectors set out on 
the ice. Professor 0. Johannessen. who 
was co-ordinator of the seminar, described 
the results of this work as well as his other 
projects in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Radar was also the topic of Dr. Tabata’s 
talk, in which he spoke of data gained from 
a remarkable network of radar stations for 
ice reconnaissance run by the Institute of 
Low Temperature Science at Hokkaido' 
Japan. Dr. Tabata presented a movie made 
from radar scans which beautifully de- 
monstrated the way in which the ice cover 
continuously changes shape as it drifts along. 

Looking at the ice from sattelites was 
a topic discussed in detail by P. McClaine 
of the US National Environmental Sattelite 
Centre and C. Taggart of the Department 
of Transport. From the opposite point of 
view, studying the ice from a submarine 
was one of many interesting projects des- 
cribed by W. Wittman of the US Navy. 

Mapping the position and type of sea ice 
also came in for discussion. H. Valeur 
described the Danish surveys around South 
Greenland while D. Lindsav spoke of simi- 
lar work in the Canadian Arctic and US 
Coast Guard scientist T. Walford showed 
some of the difficulties in tracking and 
investigating iceberg drift. 

McGill’s own history of ice research 
was reviewed by Dr. E. Pounder; Dr. P. 
Langleben. also of the Physics Department, 
discussed the growth and decay of ice. 
Other papers described ice studies in the 
Baltic, pressure ridging, wind-stress mea- 
surement. instrumentation and radar 
reflectors, as well as an account by Dr. 
Hans Weber of plans to measure the tilt of 
the ocean surface at the North Pole. 

David M. Farmer 

Graduate student 



national 
research council 
scholarships v. 

The National Research Council of Canada 
has awarded 47 new “1967 Science Scho- 
larships” for 1969-70. 

The Scholarships, which are awarded 
annually, mark the 50th anniversary of 
the Council’s scholarships program and the 
Centennial of Canadian Confederation. First 
awarded in 1967, they are designed to assist 
outstanding young Canadians to obtain doc- 
torate degrees in science and engineering. 

Recipients receive an annual grant of 
$5,000 for a three-year period, with scho- 
larships being renewable for a fourth year, 
if necessary. Their academic fees and 
travel costs are also paid by the Council, 
and the university at which they will study 
receives an annual grant of up to $1,500. 

The award winners from McGill are 
G.M. Cohen, Chemistry, and S.J. Hoffman, 
Geology. 
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falsification typiquement etudiante . . . 



The article reproduced below was written 
October by professor Brian Robinson, En- 
glish Department and sent to the McGill 
Daily which did not publish it. It was in- 
tended to counter a series of articles en- 
titled THE MACHINE which had appeared 
earlier in that publication. 

A peine le nouveau redacteur-en-chef. du 
Daily etait-il entre en fonction, apres avoir 
annonce une politique d’objectivite, qu’il fit 
paraitre, sur l’Union Nationale, plusieurs 
articles qui etaient loin d’etre objectifs. 
Les points de vue adoptes par les auteurs 
se ressemblaient trop pour permettje de 
croire qu’il ne s’agissait pas d’un complot 
pour calomnier ce parti et qu’a cette fin, 
on avait tu les faits susceptibles de le 
montrer sous un jour favorable. 

Ces faits montrent que 1’ Union Nationa- 
le a adopte la politique du gouvemement 
liberal qui l’avait precedee, plutot que celle 
de Duplessis. Si elle est a critiquer, ce doit 
etre pour son manque d’originalite ou pour 
le masque qu’elle portait pendant la cam- 
pagne electorate. Elle se disait conservatri- 
ce, mais une fois qu’elle eut pris le pou- 
voir, elle en a donne le dementi. Elle ne 
s’est nullement montree reactionnaire, n’a 
donne aucun signe de vouloir: “toumer back 
l’horloge,” comme on dit tres correcte- 
ment en joual. 

D’abord, notons (quoique ce soit parfai- 
tement evident pour tous sauf pour le Daily) 
qu’elle encourage la transformation du sys- 
tfeme d’education en mettant en pratique 
encore d’autres recommandations du rap- 
port Parent. Au temps de Duplessis, on 
pouvait a peine envisager des etudes uni- 
versitaires a moins de faire huit ans d’etu- 
des dans un college classique, aux frais de 
ses parents. Vraiment a cette epoque, 
la formation universitaire etait l’apanage 
d’une caste. Maintenant, l’Etat paye toutes 
les annees d’instruction jusqu’a l’Univer- 
site. Ce fut le Gouvemement de Monsieur 
Johnson qui p ar le Bill 21, etablit les ins- 
titus, les rendit obligatoires pour arriver a 
l’universite et enleva ainsi aux colleges 
classiques leur raison d’etre. Un joumalis- 
te du Winnipeg Free Press, Stanley Mc- 
Dowell, a explique dans une serie d’arti- 
cles, la politique de 1’ Union Nationale en ce 
qui conceme l’education: 

“In the election campaign the Liberal 
education policies had been daiqned root 
and branch. But once in power, the Union 



Nationale had simply carried onihe policies 
it had so bitterly denounced in its vic- 
torious election campaign.” (Je rougis de 
citer un joumaliste anglais, mais ils ne 
sont pas tous mal informes, seulement la 
majority.) 

Que l’Eglise ait le Quebec dans ses 
griffes est l’un des plus penibles cliches 
qui puisse exister au Canada. (Celui qui 
le debite, se croit toujours si intellectuel 
et si cale dans le domaine des idees qu’il ne 
se croit pas oblige d’offrir de preuves.) 

Les faits indiquent que le contraire est 
vrai. Raisonnons un peu. Le taux des nais- 
sances au Quebec est actuellement en- 
dessous de la moyenne. Une etude prepa- 
ree par le Ministere de la Sante montre 
qu’en 1965, le taux etait de 21 naissances 
pour 1,000 habitants, alors qu’en 1947 il 
etait de 31 pour 1,000. Si le taux des nais- 
sances continue a diminuer avec la 
meme ra pi elite l’etude estime qu’en dix ans, 
il n’y aura pas d ’augmentation de la popu- 
lation autre que celle fournie par l’immi- 
gration. Comment une evolution pareille 
serait-elle possible si les Quebecois 
tremblent devant la doctrine de l’Eglise 
sur la contraception? Autre fait concemant 
l’Eglise: La proportion de pretres par 
rapport aux fiddles (un pretre pour 2,000 
fideles) est plus faible a Montreal que par- 
tout ailleurs en Amerique. La faiblesse de 
l’Eglise a Montreal ne va-t-elle pas s’insi- 
nuer dans le reste de la Province, meme si 
le clerge y est considere comme etant suf- 
fisamment— ce qui ne signifie pas excessi- 
vement - nombreux pour pouvoir aux be- 
soins de la population? ( 

Citons en outre, que depuis 1964, le 
programme d’etudes des ecoles catholiques 
est determine par le Ministere de l’Edu- 
cation et non pas par le Conseil des eve- 
ques de la Province comme avant. Mon- 
sieur Johnson, en parlant des problemes 
suscites par la crise de St-Leonard, s’est 
dit en faveur d’un systeme d’education qui 
serait organise pour tenir compte des divi- 
sions linguistiques plutot que des divisions 
religieuses. 

Dans le domaine des relations entre le 
gouvemement et les ouvriers, il est a signa- 
ler que sa politique, loin d’etre reactionnai- 
re, est tout a fait a l’avant-garde. Ici aus- 
si, il s’est fait l’heritier de l’oeuvre des 
Liberaux. Dans une conference donnee en 
avril, Monsieur Robert Sauve, alors direc- 
teur-adjoint du Centre des Relations indus- 



trielles de McGill, affirma que les em- 
ployes du secteur public du Quebec etaient 
mieux proteges par la loi que ceux de n’im- 
porte quel autre etat ou province en Ame- 
rique. Au Canada, ce n’est qu’en Saskat- 
chewan et au Quebec que les employes du 
Gouvemement provincial ont le droit de gre- 
ve. De plus, ce droit n’est pas accorde par 
le gouvemement de la Saskatchewan aux 
employes dont le travail engage les interets 
vitaux de la Province; ceux-ci doivent se 
soumettre a l’arbitrage. 

Le gouvemement de 1’ Union Nationale 
n’a pas donne le moindre indice selon le- 
quel il songerait a limiter le droit de greve 
de ses employes. H est simpliste 0e le qua- 
lifier de briseur de greves parce qu’il a 
refuse de laisser continuer indefiniment 
la greve des enseignants, il y a deux ans. 
On reconnalt partout sauf dans le Daily, 
qu’un gouvemement doit se reserver le 
droit de mettre fin a une greve nefaste pour 
la communaute. Evidemment, c’est un pro- 
bleme delicat que de determiner le moment 
quand cela devient necessaire, mais si la 
greve des enseignants avait continue beau- 
coup plus longtemps, des milliers d’enfants 
auraient manque une annee d’ecole - ce qui 
aurait ete grave pour eux et grave pour le 
Quebec. D’ailleurs, meme avant le declen- 
chement de cette greve, ils etaient, compte 
tenu des qualifications, parmi les mieux 
payes du Canada. Par exemple, le salaire 
d’un professeur possedant un B.A. et une 
annee d’Ecole normale pouvait, en partant 
d’un minimum de $5,700 monter jusqu’a 
$9,900. Au Canada, seule la ville de Van- 
couver Nord, offrait a un tel professeur 
•une echelle de salaires aussi elevee. 

Quant a la greve des employes de la 
Regie des Alcools, il est en effet difficile 
de voir quel reglement serait juste, mais un 
syndicat qui s’entete a revendiquer une aug- 
mentation de salaire de 50%, se montre in- 
sense. Aucun gouvemement ne pourrait y 
consentir sans etablir un precedent. Si 
nous comparons la Regie des Alcools du 
Quebec avec celle de l’Ontario, nous 
voyons qu’au Quebec, les employes sont de- 
ja beaucoup mieux payes pour le travail 
qu’ils font. Avec presque le meme nombre 
d’employes (Quebec, 2 400 Ontario, 2 885), 
la Regie de l’Ontario realisa un benefice de 
$149 millions l’annee demiere, alors que 
celle du Quebec realisait seulement $88 
millions. 



La greve des chauffeurs d’autobus a 
Montreal l’annee demiere, ne donne pas 
non plus une image d’oppression si nous 
la regardons sans oeilleres. L’augmenta- 
tion que la Commission de Transport de 
Montreal leur avait offerte avant le debut 
de la greve, aurait deja fait d’eux les 
chauffeurs d’autobus les mieux payes du 
Canada. Ils auraient depasse leurs homo- 
logues de Toronto et de Vancouver, qui 
avaient les meilleurs salaires de chauf- 
feurs d’autobus du pays. 

Dans toutes les discussions entre les 
patrons et les employes au Quebec, il ne faut 
pas perdre de vue que la productivity du 
Quebec est de 30% moins elevee que celle 
de l’Ontario et que les salaires doivent 
done forcement etre plus bas. 

Est-ce que le Gouvemement du Quebec 
devrait decourager l’investissement du ca- 
pital etranger? Bien sur, si Ton cherche 
a sous-developper. Pour mettre en valeur 
les grandes ressources caracteristiques du 
Quebec, ses mineraux, son energie hydrau- 
lique, il faut d’enormes sommes d’argent 
qui ne peuvent pas etre trouvees ici. Dans „ 
un discours prononce a l’Annonciation en 
1959, Monsieur Bertrand fit observer qu’il 
fallait $400 millions pour le developpement 
des mines de l’Ungava et que, sans inves- 
tissement etranger, ceci n ’aurait pas ete 
possible. Meme un pauvre professeur de 
litterature peut comprendre cela. 



Pour terminer, je veux signaler qu’a 
mon sens, les articles auxquels je m’atta- 
que, font preuve d’une falsification typique- 
ment etudiante. Les etudiants epris d’idees 
et d ’ideaux se font les defenseurs des 
desherites de la society. Cela est beau, 
reellement beau, et je le dis sans la moin- 
dre ironie. Mais, faute d’experience de la 
vie et du monde, ils 'supposent que les 
ideaux peuvent facilement se traduire en 
action, pourvu qu’on soit de bonne volonte. 
Alors voyant les imperfections de la socie- 
ty, ils concluent que tous les hommes de- 
tenant le pouvoir sont a la fois des escrocs 
et des idiots. Ils pensent etre les uniques 
detenteurs de la verite et de la vertu, ils 
voient tout en fonction de ce biais, et tout 
ce qu’ils. ne veulent pas voir, ils ne le 
voient pas. Ils deviennent coupables du 
vice supreme, l’orgueil. 11 leur faut com- 
prendre que les ideaux sont infeconds si 
l’on ne tient pas compte de la difficulty de 
les faires passer dans le reel, et que meme 
s’ils sont moins parfaits que les anges, ceux 
qui detiennent le pouvoir ne sont pas force- 
ment des demons. 
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EASTER ISLAND SYMPOSIUM campus concert april 16 




Dr. S. Skoryna 



McGILL REPORTER 



The McGill-based Canadian Medical 
Expedition to Easter Island in 1964-65, 
which was headed by Dr. Stanley Skoryna, 
Director of the Gastro-Intestinal Research 
Laboratory, will be the subject of a 
special symposium in Toronto, April 16. 

The symposium is being held as part 
of the fifth annual meeting and scientific 
programme of the Canadian Society of 
Chemotherapy, at the Park Plaza Hotel, 
April 17 and 18. 

Dr. Skoryna will lead off the symposium 
with a short address on the objectives of 
the expedition. Various scientific aspects 
of the project will be discussed by R.H. 
Roberts, Canadian Armed Forces, Ottawa 
(deputy director of the expedition); G. 
Nogrady, University de Montreal; C. Vezi- 
na, Ayerst Research Laboratory, Montreal; 
S. Magnusson, Virologiska Laboratoriet, 
Gothenburg; P. Dionne and G. Morin, 
University de Montreal and Hdpital du 
Sacre Coeur, Montreal; V. Moller-Chris- 
tenson, University of Copenhagen; E. Man- 
kiewicz, Royal Edward Chest Hospital 
Montreal. 

I. Drapkin, Institue of Criminology, 
University of Jerusalem, Israel, will deliver 
his reminiscences of medical experience 
in Rapa-Nui (Easter Island) in 1934-35. 



On Wednesday April 16 the Faculty of Music 
will sponsor a campus concert, “Com-, 
posers’ Workshop.” The composers are: 
Myra Grimley, Flute Solo; Jack Kirschner, 



film freaks 



The Remember Rouben Mamoulian Me- 
morial Film Festival goes on. Thursday 
April 10: Never Give a Sucker an Even 
Break: W. C. Fields Friday April 11: The 
Magnetic Monster: Richard Carlson Satur- 
day April 12: The Adventures of Tarzan: 
Johnny Weismuller. All showings L132 at 
6:30 and 9 pm, 25c and cheap at twice the 
price with popcorn. 

The McGill Literary Society is sponsor- 
ing a, last-minute series: The Wild One and 
On the Waterfront, Saturday April 12, 
PSCA. The first will be shown at 6 and 
9:30 pm, the second at 7:30 and 11pm. Price 
is 75c each, .$1 for the two. Proceeds go 
to the financing of the Experimental Sum- 
mer College (see story on page 1), and 
there will be a member of the College at 
the showings to answer any questions. 



Moderato for Flute; Herman Vogelstein, 
Piano Sonata; George Nowitsky, Flute Solo; 
Mallory Martoni, Flute Solo; and Robert 
Clark, Etude V. Admission is free. 
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FORUM 



Oliver ! 

To the Editor: 

I read with great interest and even greater 
depression the article by Dr. M. K. Oliver 
entitled “The Place of the French Language 
at McGill” in the McGill Reporter (Vol. 1, 
No. 24, March 17, 1969). In view of Dr. 
Oliver’s importance in the scheme of things 
at McGill, this article can probably be 
taken as being a statement of university 
policy. Indeed, enclosed with a subsequent 
issue of the Reporter (Vol. 1, No. 26) was 
a French-language brochure entitled “Mc- 
Gill - Printemps 1969”, issued under the 
name of Mr. A. A. Tunis; which on page 4 
states Dr. Oliver’s proposals as if they 
were official policy of the university. Policy 
at McGill is an indistinct entity to be sure, 
but I had not realized that Dr. Oliver and 
Mr. Tunis are the means by which such pro- 
found changes are to be formulated and dis- 
seminated to the public. Perhaps the Fac- 
ulty should be allowed to express opinions 
one way or the other. After all they are the. 
ones who haveto do the work. 

At the end of his article Dr. Oliver asks 
for a “lively discussion” of his proposals. 
Before entering into a lively discussion, I 
wish to mention that I have never met Dr. 
Oliver. It is rare for a professor to meet 
university officials as important as he. 
Nor have I seen him except once, at a dis- 
tance, when he was peeping through the 
doors of the Administration Building, having 
a dialogue with a group of dissident student 
via bullhorn. From all reports he is an 
intelligent, able, accomplished man, and if 
this letter seems critical of him I assure 
you that it is not for reasons of personal 
bias. 

The basic point of Dr. Oliver’s policy 
is that by 1974 McGill should have a Fran- 
cophone registration of 20% of the total 
registration, and that a certain indefinite 
number of courses in each faculty and 
department should be conducted in French, 
presumably to make the French students 
feel comfortable and welcome. 

On the surface, this does not seem un- 
reasonable. After all, why not? Quebec as 
a province and Montreal as a city are pre- 
dominantly French, and so forth. Every 
reasonable person would wish to cooperate; 
and besides no professor can really call 
himself a scholar without access to the 
French culture, a culture which can only 
be admired and respected. 

However any institution has limited 
resources, and all of us are only too aware 
of the limits on the resources of McGill. 
Dr. Oliver’s policy implies a diversion of 
resources of the university. To make 20% 
of the registration at McGill available to 
French language students, means nothing 
more or less than those places are not going 
to be available to English language stu- 
dents. There is nothing in Dr. Oliver’s 
article to indicate that there will be any 
expansion in the resources of McGill, nor 
is this at all likely in view of the educational 
policies of successive Quebec governments. 

I might remark that McGill has com- 
plained loud and long about the inadequacy 
of its resources to carry out its present 
tasks. So unless Dr. Oliver has some magic 
that he is not yet willing to give to the 
awaiting world, it is necessary to conclude 
that his policy implies a restriction of edu- 
ational opportunity for the English language 
segment of Quebec. 

There is a current myth that the French 
language in Quebec is in danger, presumably 
from the “anglos” of North America who 
comprise a sort of linguistic yellow peril. 

It is probably worthwhile to examine this 
myth in terms of political structure in 



Quebec, and on a more mundane level in 
terms of political structure in Quebec, and 
on a more mundane level in terms of em- 
ployment for English language people in 
this province. The provincial government 
is completely French language in its nature, 
and it is remarkable that so large a group 
as the English (who are also such assiduous 
tax payers) should have so little repre- 
sentation and influence in the government. 
When specifically “English” wishes are 
clearly expressed by that part of the elec- 
torate, such as in the St. Leonard schools 
affair or even the McGill grants question, 
the government feels quite free to ignore 
those wishes. This is surprising; imagine 
the furore that a group of Negroes of similar 
power could cause in the United States. 
Protection of the French language is a 
major policy of the Quebec government, 
and with their power and determination they 
need no help from McGill or even from Dr. 
Oliver, and probably would not welcome 
help were it offered. 

But more important than this is the 
question of employment opportunities in 
Quebec for the Egnlish, and the relation- 
ship of employment to education. In Quebec 
most of the ordinary jobs are not available 
to the English. The government is a major 
employer, and employment in it and its 
agencies (such as the QLC) are not generally 
open to the English. It is idle to pretend 
that more than a token bilingualism exists 
in Quebec government service. In industry 
almost all unions are French domiKated, and 
the English carftsman will find that the 
union lists are closed for one reason or 
another. This type of discrimination is now 
almost complete. 

Now if an anglo wishes to remain in 
Quebec (and most people do not move far 
from where they are bom) the only real 
hope he has lies in the acquisition of a 
high level of education. Education makes hin 
more mobile, and then like us he can escape 
if things get too bad; also education allows 
him to bypass the reserve restriction on 
ordinary employment. 

Therefore anyone who has even a passing 
interest in the well-being of the English 
segment of Quebec must concern himself 
with the state of English-language education. 
And here the prospect is dismal. In spite 
of the protestations of our school boards, 
high school education in Quebec is mediocre. 
Ask any professor who teaches first year 
students at McGill. The students are clever 
enough, but their educational background 
is uniformly poor. 

And the introduction of English CEGEPs 
will compound this bad situation. There is 
no point being optomistic about this. For 
two important years of education in a stu- 
dent’s career, experienced, well-qualified 
lecturers are being replaced by less ex- 
perienced, less well-qualified lecturers. 
With the best will in the world, the English- 
language educational system is being given 
a blow from which it will not recover for 
many years. 

Now McGill has played a role of vital 
importance in the scheme of education of 
the English community. Somehow it has 
managed to keep up its standards, and to 
strike a note of rigour and quality without 
which education loses its value. But . it 
also has a social role which is unusual for 
a university, and it is the only public ins- 
titution in Quebec to which the English 
community can look to for leadership and 
protection. Yes, protection, because the 
only protection we have in life lies in our 
skills and abilities. 



Evidently Dr. Oliver wishes to lead 
the English group to a sort of cultural 
suicide. (Remember that his proposals 
inevitably mean a restriction of educational 
opportunity for the English). Presemably 
this is an example if liberalism; in this 
case being liberal with things which may 
profoundly affect the future of other peo- 
ples’ children. Is it conceivable that he 
would think his policy to be “good” for the 
English or “good” for the university. The 
university receives real support only from 
the English-speaking citizens of Quebec, 
and these are the people who will inevitably 
suffer if Dr. Oliver’s plans come to pass. 

A colleague of mine comments that this 
policy is moderate and reasonable “con- 
sidering political realities in Quebec.” The 
only political reality that concerns us is 
that there is no anglo leadership in Que- 
bec, and that institutions such as McGill 
tremble if anyone says boo. The English- 
language group in Montreal is more than 
a minority. It has every right to have 
institutions of its own, and there is no need 
to apologize for them or to dilute their ef- 
fectiveness. 

The only criterion for admission of a 
student to McGill can be his scholarly 
ability. Language or colour or religion 
can play no role, only ability. And the 
university must concentrate its resources on 
developing the abilities and the skills of 
its students. What role does politics have 
in this? If we are to serve Quebec, or 
Canada, or the world, we can do it only by 
producing people who may be able to find 
better solutions to the problems that plague 
us. 

Dr. Oliver’s proposals are only a 
diversion from the purpose of the university, 
a sort of large-scale Uncle Tomism. And 
because he has attempted and has been 
successful apparently) in putting forth his 
proposals in the guise of university policy, 
without any effort at Faculty discussion or 
consultation, it would seem that he has 
abused the confidence of the academic 
community in his position as Vice-Principal 
Academic. 

Richard Stevenson 
Physics Department 



pre-med guide 

To the Editor: 

During the present academic year, students 
of the McGill Pre-Medical Society compiled 
a “Guide for Medical School Applicants,” 
which is at the present time available to 
interested students. The Guide, a pet project 
of the Pre-Med’s out-going president Mi- 
chael Dworkind, was originally seen as an 
informal mimeographed information sheet; 
but once the editors were chosen (Michael 
Dworkind and the new Vice-President, 
Mark Yaffe), the present 64-page format 
was approved. 

The book consists of the entrance re- 
quirements of various medical schools in 
Canada and the United States; comments 
by Dr. G. Kinnear - associate Dean of Ad- 
missions, Faculty of Medicine, McGill; 
views of Mrs. M. Voisard - Pre-Medical 
Advisor, McGill; the pros and cons of med- 
ical school as seen by a third year medical 
student; and further reference sources. The 
book has generally been well received on 
campus, and the Pre-Medical Society would 
like to use “Forum” to publicly acknow- 
ledge those groups who have provided fi- 
nancial backing for the publication. 

Initial backing was received in an un- 
precedented loan of $1,200 from the Arts 
and Science Undergraduate Society. Due to 
the fact that the ASUS treasury could only 
supply the money in the form of a loan, the 
Society’s executive decided to sell the 
“Guide for Medical School Applicants” at 
50c. a copy. In hopes of counterbalancing a 
financial loss, the Pre-Medical Society has 
gone outside the university for more aid. 
This aid has come from the generous dona- 
tions of Sandoz Pharmaceuticals, Hoechst 
Pharmaceuticals, and Merck, Sharp & Doh- 
me of Canada Ltd. These companies have 
given us not only pecuniary support, but 



also moral support. Their aid was pleasing 
not only because it helped our project but 
also because it indicated that there is still 
confidence in university student projects - 
despite the bad name given to students by a 
minority of irresponsible people, and by 
the biased sensationalistic reporting en- 
countered in general in the news media. 

As a sales pitch, the book is presently 
available in the Pre-Med. Office, Room 
B-47 of the McGill University Centre, in 
the McGill Bookstore, on the Loyola and 
Sir George Williams campuses, and also, 
in the near future, on the campus of l’Uni 1 - 
versite de Montreal, as the French Medical 
Schools are reviewed in the French language. 

Michel Sylvestre, President 
Pre-Medical Society of McGill 

psych guide 

To the Editor: 

A 40-page Handbook of Courses and Pro- 
grams has been prepared by the McGill 
Psychology Department. The Handbook pre- 
sents detailed descriptions of over 30 
courses to be offered in the psychology de- 
partment in 1969-70. For each course, in- 
formation is given on prerequisites, con- 
tent, teaching methods, techniques of eva- 
luation, etc. Also included in the Handbook 
are write-ups of the departments’ Honours 
and Majors programs, along with an outline 
of suggested course sequences for a num- 
ber of specialty interests in the area of 
psychology. The Handbook will be available 
at cost (35 cents) in the bookstore from 
April 10th through the fall of next term. 

-. Karl W. Konrad 
Asst. Professor 
Dept, of Psychology 

mat inform 4 

Cher Monsieur, 

D n’est bruit depuis quelque temps quede la 
place du francais a McGill et des lors il est 
souvent question dans vos colonnes du De- 
partement de Francais. 

Or, je constate frequemment, malgre le 
serieux de votre publication que je ne pre- 
tends pas contester, que le McGill Re- 
porter semble parfois mal informe ou trop 
vaguement informe sur les activites du 
Departement. 

Du reste, il est certain que les circuits 
de communication entre le Departement de 
Francais et le reste de l’univereite ne sem- 
blent pas toujoure tres bien etablis... 

Marc Angenot 
Professeur-Assistant 

late lists 

To the Editor: 

The correction of several errors would 
seem to be in order. Youi; issue of 3 April 
1969, attributes the following statement to 
the Students’ Council: “Professors should 
be fined for late submission of reserve 
lists.” In an editorial note, you state fur- 
ther that, “on the first of June a fining 
system subject to revision is to become 
effective.” 

So far as I am aware, the first statement 
should be to the effect that, professors who 
submit late reserve lists should be subject 
to such penalty as determined by the Direc- 
tor of Libraries. The University Libraries 
Committee has referred this suggestion to 
the Arts and Science Library Committee for 
comment. At present, no definitive policy 
has been laid down. 

The second statement has been applied 
in the wrong context. It refers to the new 
policy on faculty loans, and not to the policy 
on the submission of reserve lists. 

T. F. Morris, Chairman 
Arts & Science Library Committee 

continued on page 6 
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student 

counselling 

services 

To the Editor: 

As a member of the committee on Student 
Couselling Services, and one of the students 
who presented the resolutions published in 
the March 24 Gazette Supplement, I would 
like to clarify some of the issues raised by 
Dr. Webster in his letter published in the 
Reporter on March 27. The series of reso- 
lutions in question follow from a brief con- 
cerning useful guidelines with which to ex- 
amine existing services and establish new 
ones. The resolutions were considered as 
illustrations of some of the implications of 
the brief. Unfortunately, neither the brief 
nor the admonition to committee members 
that the resolutions are not hard and fast 
demands were published. Perhaps these 
resolutions were not discussed as fully as 
they ought to have been before being pre- 
sented to the committee. In this spirit I have 
some amendments to make to some of the 
specific resolutions, although I still agree 
with the main principles. 

I would like to comment on the Academic 
Policy Workshop. Competition may not have 
been emphasized by the organizers, but 
some students felt that this aspect was cer- 
tainly present. Although Mr. Abbey was not 
misquoted in the minutes of the March 3 
meeting, he was not misleading the com- 
mittee when he stated that no one was 
thrown out of the workshop, although two 
persons left and one was refused re-entry. I 
think that everyone attending the meeting 
gathered that there were no expulsions, and 
that all was in order in this regard. You 
certainly cannot deny that “satisfaction with 
the administration” was one of the four main 
scales used to judge the success of the Aca- 
demic Policy Workshop (part II of the re- 
port). Perhaps Dr.> Webster’s encourage- 
ment of criticism is reflected in the de- 
crease (albeit insignificant) of the mean on 
this scale. 

Dr. Webster wrote that student committee 
intend to refuse fellow students access to 
“well established professional procedures 
used by professionals.” I am sure that Dr. 
Webster realizes that many well estab- 
lished psychological tests developed and 
used by professionals are not valid. The 
particular test referred to is the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. 0. K. Burns (The 
Sixth Mental Measurements Yearbook) re- 
commends the SVIB as being reliable, com- 
prehensive, functional, and empirically va- 
lid. The student representatives were ques- 
tioning the logical validity of this test. (We 
certainly do not wish to deprive anyone of 
his rights.) In this test, the interests and 
attitudes of a student are matched with those 
of individuals in various vocations, thereby 
determining which vocation would be most 
suitable for him. This tends to perpetuate 
the prevailing attitudes within a profession 
or trade and does not take into account new 
developments or what type of personality 
would best aid society by his entering a spe- 
cific profession. Student representatives are 
articulating a fundamental eriticisn of the 
SVIB, not to deprive anyone of what he de- 
serves, but to avoid any misleading that may 
occur. (If I have been misled on this point, 
please correct me.) 

You are correct in assuming that student 
representatives were unaware of the 1967 
document on faculty advising recommending 
among other things, that students integrate 
into department activity. The resolutions 
ask that counsellors recommend to the ap- 
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propriate alienated students that they avail 
themselves of this opportunity. 

I agree that it would be dishonest to state 
it hat failure is solely due to the system, not 
the student, when there is little data on this 
subject. While I personally believe that 
failure is in part due to the system, I would 
amend this resolution to indicate that this 
question should be researched, and the data 
published. 

While the conduct of the student represen- 
tatives on the Senate Committee on Student 
Counselling Services may not have been im- 
peccable, I doubt that “destructive, power 
hungry, and completely indifferent to the 
needs of large groups of their fellow stu- 
dents” is a proper description of our mo- 
tives. (Although I do not intend to belittle 
the importance of the Committee on Student 
Counselling Services, one would have to be 
foolish to think that working on this com- 
mittee leads to the sort of political power 
which would satisfy the individual whose aim 
and motive is power. ) In closing, I hope 
that I have clarified the issues raised by Dr. 
Webster, and that in the future we will co- 
operate to improve the quality of student 
services. 

Judy Wiener 

yaffe 

‘print oriented ’ 

To the Editor: 

I have no vested or other interests in the 
talent or person of the Reporter’s staff 
photographer but I would like to comment 
on the splendid use of his work and upon 
part of Professor Yaffe’s letter published in 
the News Edition of March 27th. 

The photographs reproduced in the 
Reporter are more than merely “very 
pretty” (print-oriented Professor Yaffe’s 
evaluation of them); they are a great and 
healthy relief from the reams of verbiage 
delivered from unalterable positions (those 
monologues masquerading as DIALOGUE) 
so characteristic of McGill in its current 
process of self-appraisal. 

Professor Yaffe, without a glimmer 
of awareness that anything might be faulty 
in his calculation, diagnoses “imbalance” 
in the Reporter’s column-inch lay-out of 
its material and he concludes this on the 
basis of mathematical analysis. This may 
pass as a decent argument in the present 
atmosphere at McGill but the good Profes- 
sor should really not be allowed to get 
away with it. 

Furthermore, I realize (and so does 
Professor Yaffe) that to question nowadays 
the advisability of having “an independent 
editorial board” is like questioning mo- 
therhood used to be. ' 

But if all the independent board will as- 
sure is the kind of “balance” proposed 
by Professor Yaffe then not much can be 
expected of a Reporter under its guidance. 

It is interesting to note how touchy 
scientists become when they feel they are 
not sufficiently noticed; but I suppose it is 
wrong to consider them entirely “saint- 
like.” 

Guy Glover 
Executive Assistant 
Production (English) 
National Film Board 

help for dudek 

To the Editor: 

With reference to Professor Dudek’s very 
timely letter, I think that the Staff of the 
Faculty of Law might be able to assist 
Professor Dudek with some appropriate 
advice. In the meantime, I can urge others 
to emulate my actions, viz. I cancelled my 
subscription to Maclean’s in utter disgust 
some time ago, and had subsequently no 
reason to regret the move. 

John C. Cherna 
Mechanical Engineering 



law school 
reform 

To the Editor: 

A pedagogical reform is needed to comple- 
ment the new schedule of classes planned 
for McGill Law School next year. 

Most of us are motor learners first 
(learning by doing), visual learners second 
(pictures, movies, books), and auditory 
learners a poor last (lectures). But lectures 
and exams stress these principles in re- 
verse order - the least efficient order. 

An axiom of education says: you learn 
by doing. Lectures break this rule by mak- 
ing students inactive. 

Exams prove nothing. No matter how 
religiously you study, because you have 
studied inefficiently to begin with (lectures, 
unremembered readings), the exams force 
you to cram like mad to make up for the 
poor retention that goes with inefficient stu- 
dy methods. Two weeks after the exams 
you have forgotten most of what you cram- 
med. 

The proposed new scheduling of law 
school classes can be kept intact. But the 
learning method of the Moot Court should 
be expanded to absorb the subject material 
now given by lectures. . 

For example, instead of lecturing on 
property, the professor will put in issue a 
legal problem which raises the questions 
and finer points of ownership he wants dis- 
cussed. The class is divided into teams of 
eight: plaintiff’s counsel, plaintiff (who is 
stand-in plaintiff’s counsel should counsel 
be indisposed), plaintiff’s witness, defen- 
dant’s counsel, defendant (who is stand-in 
counsel too), defendant’s witness, associate 
judge, prothonotary. The professor acts as 
presiding judge. The remaining students 
watch the trial and act as jury in jury 
trials. Another professor is consultant on 
civil procedure which will be studied only 
incidentally to pleading cases — as in real 
life. 

Court adjourns at the end of each class 
until the next class, again as in real life. 
Trials will last two to four hours (thus, two 
to four classes). At the close of the trial 
the professor holds a post-mortem on the 
subject treated in Moot Court. As judge, he 
will already have put many questions to 
counsels, parties, and witnesses during the 
trial. If professor or class is not satisfied 
that the subject in issue has been adequate- 
ly treated, the case goes to appeal with an- 
other team. The professor can state the 
added or raised questions to be decided in 
the appeal court. 

Some of these trials should, if possible, 
be recorded on video-tape or film for anal- 
ysis, later review, and for students to see 
how former classes handled the questions. 
Football teams and boxers and the Air 
Force are just a few who have used movies 
to learn by. (Films of actual trials can be 
added if there are any available, but these 
are not essential to the method suggested 
here.) 

At any given moment, a student will be 
involved in several cases - again, as in 
real life. A plaintiff in a property case will 
be a defendant in an obligations case, a 
juror in a criminal case, a witness in a 
family law case, and an associate judge in 
a case in Roman, or old-English, or early- 
French law. 

This method of learning will absorb the 
tutorial papers into factums and lectures 
into Moot Court treatments of the subject 
areas. Exams will be replaced by satisfac- 
tory performance - satisfactory to the pro- 
fessor - in the Moot Courts in his subjects. 
Tests, as a pedagogical tool only, may be 
given the class at the professor’s discre- 
tion or at the request of the classr 

Let me repeat: there will be no exams 
in law school. Those who need that crutch 
will be satisfied with the Quebec Bar exam; 
there is no need for McGill to duplicate the 
obsolescent. 

A lecture might be given on occasion, 
but it should really be an occasion: illumi- 
nating an area in a comprehensive and in- 
tegrated fashion. The lecture should be tap- 
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ed, transcribed, and issued to the class in 
print. 

Student dress will be as informal as it 
is now. (Let’s not replace one neurosis with 
another.) 

Under this Moot Court method of learn- 
ing, subjects will be studied intensively 
around key questions, with statutes, Code 
provisions, cases and doctrine integrated 
and relevant. The students will be active 
and acting like lawyers. They will learn be- 
cause they are doing. The retention will be 
fantastic. Objections and questions raised by 
counsels and judges in Moot Court will stay 
with students until answered in later study, 
so that a mistake made in this trial will be 
avoided in future. 

Law school should be a place to make 
mistakes where they don’t hurt clients. In 
law school everyone should be suing every- 
one else all the time. 

Presently, Moot Court experiences are 
so few and so squeezed between endless 
lectures and readings, -that they loom for- 
biddingly in the minds of students. Once 
make Moot Court the regular business of 
law school, redeem the time wasted on lec- 
tures and in reading scores of cases you 
don’t remember, and students will thrive 
in Court. The alternative is to continue 
sitting at desks, like so many mental and 
physical cripples, for three years, learning 
-little and forgetting most of that. 

McGill must also provide courses in 
conversational French for law students who 
feel they need it before, between, or after 
their law school years. And ask the French- 
speaking students if they would like to be 
provided with a course in spoken English. 

Law school professors and students, and 
anyone interested, might like to comment on 
this suggested learning method. I want to ‘ 
see it adopted next year, and now is the 
right moment to arrange it. In particular, 

I ask the L.U.S. Curriculum Committee to 
advise the Dean of Law to adopt the method. 

John Conway 
BCL1 

McGill 
vulgaris d 

To the Editor: 

In your leading article entitled “Friday 28 
March 1969” (The Reporter, vol. 1, No. 
28, 31 March 1969) you appear to side with 
those McGill students and staff “who quite 
openly question the relevance of the educa- 
tion they are receiving in terms of the Que- 
bec reality or even in terms of the func- 
tioning bilingual-bicultural Canada.” You 
appear to call inter alia for a reappraisal 
of “educational programmes” and “a new 
academic orientation” in terms of Quebec 
reality. Let me state unambiguously at the 
outset that I am whole-heartedly in favour 
of any form of multilingualism and multi- 
culturalism. The more the merrier! But 
what on earth do you wish to say in the first 
part of the sentence quoted above? What do 
you mean by the word “Quebec reality”? Is 
this a parody on the usual platitudinous stuff 
that makes up far too many editorials in far 
too many newspapers? Or is it to conceal 
loose thinking? For the term “reality,” 
dragged forth from the Hegelian underworld, 
is capable of covering a multitude of mean- 
ings and sins. Does this term “Quebec 
reality” include or exclude the “reality” of 
the remainder of the world? What is its 
exact relation to the whole of Canada and to 
the world at large? Could you not be more 
precise in your use of language? 

At first sight, it may appear an attractive 
proposition to orientate university educa- 
tion by its relevance to the community in 
which the university is situated. There are 
few who would not wish to make sure that 
the tax-payer (a tribe to which most teach- 
ers at least belong) is receiving a fair 
return for his money which governments 
more or less grudgingly hand over to the 
universities. Yet a narrow parochial or na- 
continued on page 7 
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continued from page 6 

tionalist view of academic work is always 
disastrous. For instance, in Nazi Germany, 

- the official policy was to judge everything 
by usefulness and relevance to things Ger- 
man. It produced such absurdities as 
“German physics” and “German biology.” 
In so far as this view prevailed it succeed- 
ed in destroying genuine scholarly work. 
Great damage was done to German univer- 
sities. When Hitler came to power in 1933, 
German universities still ranked among the 
leading universities of the world. At the 
end of the war, in 1945, only twelve years 
later, they were in ruins, not only physically, 
but also intellectually. They have not even 
yet - almost a quarter of a century later - 
been able entirely to recover their former 
prominent position. 

At the risk of producing truisms, forc- 
ed upon me by your editorial, it must be 
stated firstly that what matters foremost in 
academic subjects is competence, if not 
outstanding achievement. Incompetence is 
the greatest disservice any student or teach- 
er can do to the community quo university 
student or teacher. Secondly, knowledge is 
not parochial, but international. So is 
scholarship. If a scholar is not international- 
ly-minded when he pursues his subject he 
is not a scholar. To take a narrow provincial 
view of one’s studies is to commit intellectual 
treason and to harm the community in 
which one lives. Thirdly, the content of an 
academic subject is academic - and nothing 
else. The content of physics or zoology or 
Spanish literature is physics or zoology or 
Spanish literature - and not physics or zoo- 
logy or Spanish literature that is relevant to 
“the Quebec reality” or any other local 
reality, be it British, Irish, Swiss, Ame- 
rican, etc. This is not to deny that subjects 
not entirely academic, such as education 
or social work, for instance, should, of 
course, he related to the environment in 
which they are studied. 

Let us also beware of facile “commu- 
nications,” “one way or two way,” which 
you so fervently advocate. We must resist 
outside demands arising from ignorance. We 
must also avoid base vulgarisation of our 
research, merely to please those who plead 
awareness of the local “reality.” This does, 
however, not mean that we should not, in 
ways appropriate to university teachers, 
inform the public around us of the work we 
are doing. The best way would be to do 
what has always been done, the traditional 
mode of publishing books, even in form of 
haute vulgarisation to reach a wider pub- - 
lie. One constructive solution in the Quebec 
context might be for McGill University to 
solicit funds from the governments (both 
federal and provincial) for the purpose of 
initiating one of those steps which you cham- 
pion: the money obtained should be used to 
publish in French books written by the Mc- 
Gill staff. This venture would make available 
to the francophones of this province, and not 
only of this province, the views and ideas 
of scholars at McGill. It might even en- 
courage others at McGill, especially those 
who have done so much shouting of late, to 
do some serious thinking instead. 

Quant .& moi, je me rejouirai de rece- 
voir les revenus de la vente de mes livres 
(bien entendu par un cheque ecrit en fran- 
gais). 

Hans Reiss 
Visiting Professor of German 

gray 
must go 

To the Editor: 

I am very grateful to you for having print- 
ed the letter of Professor A. Deutsch of the 



Political Science Department of McGill 
University. 

For some years I have had much admira- 
tion for the students of today, in that a good 
segment of their group have taken the ini- 
tiative in modifying their academic environ- 
ment into a more stimulating atmosphere. 

Diey have recognized that there are some 
inalienable rights as far as our society is 
concerned, namely the right to life, the 
right to freedom from plysical violence, 
to right to speak freely, and the right 
to have a private assembly. It is the abro- 
gation of the last which has created most 
of the problem, and it has been the failure 
of Political Science Lecturer, Stanley Gray, 
to respect the freedom of private assembly 
of others, which has convinced me that he 
must go. 



unsafe 

To the Editor: 

There is something ominous, is there 
not, about a chain and lock around the panic 
bars of a doorway. Yet it seems that half 
the marked exits on this campus are block- 
ed in this way or another. Sunday night in 
Redpath Hall one doorway on one side of 
the building was supposed to serve a stand- 
ing-room crowd. 

Of course one has no right to expect the 
executive of a modem university to care 
about education, but one hopes that it is 
capable of a basic regard for human life. 
Can people learn only from disaster? Must 
a fire and panic claim a hundred lives be- 
fore the Administration will be prepared to 
take minimum precautions against emergen- 
cy situations? 

Alan L. Hayes 
B.D. 



une autre question 

M. le Redacteur: 

La vive inquietude qu’a soulevee en moi la 
discussion sur le frangais a McGill que 
vous presentez ces jours-ci ne peut etre 
soulagee qu’en y ajoutant mon mot. 

C’est avec un sentiment d’horreur que 
j’entends le professeur Leblond comparer 
le Quebec a la Belgique. En effet, les ob- 
servateurs serieux semblent penser que 
d’ici dix ans, la Belgique n’existera plus 
comme pays bilingue, que les Flamands 
etabliront un etat independant. Si le pro- 
fesseur veut de cette analogic, il faut aus- 
si qu’il aecepte que, dans ce cas, ce qui 
est arrive a Louvain serait bon pour Mc- 
Gill, puisque la transition entre l’anglopho- 
nie et la francophonie serait facilitee, et 
on congoit difficilement la survivance d’un 
McGill anglophone au sein d’un Quebec in- 
dependant. 

D’un hutre cote, c’est a nous au Canada 
d’essayer d’eviter le sort des Beiges, si 
nous voulons et se c’est possible. Or, la 
creation d’un pays bilingue, a moins qu’il 
ne soit cantonne comme la Suisse (solu- 
tion qui, d’ailleurs, presuppose un Quebec- 
unilingue a la LIS, recommencez le para. 
2) necessite, primo, que la plupart de l’e- 
lite du pays soit “fondionnellement” bi- 
lingue et, secundo, qu’il y ait une entente 
etroite entre les elites des deux groupes 
linguistiques au niveau individuel. 

Autrement dit: il faut que les gens soient 
capables de se parler, puis qu’ils se par- 
lent, et ga, sans qu’un des deux groupes se 
sente oblige de faire tout l’effort. Si le pro- 
fesseur Leblond trouve que c’est assez 
d’etre permis de parler la langue frangaise 
a la maison et a l’eglise, il est du parti 
minoritaire, et avec justice. 

Or, ceci donne, je ne vois pas d’autre 
voie pour l’education au Canada que la crea- 
tion de nouvelles universites bilingues et 
la transformation en institutions bilingues 



de celles de nos universites ,qui desservent 
les groupes minoritaires dans leur localite. 

J’appuie done fortement ce que disent 
MM Kingsbury et LaPierre, en trouvant 
cependant que ce dernier ne va pas assez 
loin. Je proposerais, en plus de ce que de- 
mande M. LaPierre, la structure linguisti- 
que suivante pour les cours a McGill: 

Pour les deux premieres annees (la 
premiere annee, une fois que le systeme 
collegial sera en vigueur) tous les cours 
seront donnes dans les deux langues. Puis- 
que la plupart de ces cours sont donnes en 
sections deja, la difficulty consiste seule- 
ment de trouver le personnel; en se donnant 
cinq ans pour faire le changement, c’est 
possible. 

Pour les cours des deux demieres an- 
nees, et les cours postgrades, les cours se- 
ront donnes dans la langue de la majorite 
des inscrits, a moins que le professeur n’en 
soit pas capable. Ce cas echeant, qu’il in- 
flige son ignorance. En tous cas, les semi- 
naires seront offerts dans les deux langues. 

On insistera que toute personne qui pos- 
tule un ler grade a McGill soit fonctionnel- 
lement bilingue avant que le grade soit ac- 
corde, et qu’il ait suivi au moins 25% de 
ses cours dans chacune des langues offi- 
cielles. 

C’est la une proposition qui pourrait 
etre realisee. Que notre corps universi- 
taire soit pret d’essayer, c’est une autre 
question... 

A. Macfarlane 
Ph. D. L 

dudek attacked 

To the Editor: 

I think I have found an instructive example 
to illustrate a very basic problem in com- 
munications and understanding on McGiir 
campus. The source.for my subject matter 
is a letter Professor Dudek wrote to the 
Forum, March 27. 

While not an attack on his arguments’ 
accuracy, my opinions are criticism of his 
motives as reflected in his approach to 
“self-justification.” His concluding state- 
ment brings this problem more clearly in 
focus: 

“... we have a problem of justice and 
ethics involved in the Course Guide; and 
that published opinions about professional 
people may fall under the category of libel 
if they are not properly substantiated and 
documented.” 

I have little to comment about con- 
cerning the first part of that statement. I 
personally feel he is not only correct in 
replying to the Course Guide but has an 
obligation to do so. To this extent I believe 
that Professor Dudek revealed his respon- 
sibility toward the university in acting on 
his convictions in that he felt that the 
opinions given in the Course Guide and 
Maclean’s were wrong. 

It is a different matter to give a value 
judgment of the particular opinions stated 
in the Course Guide; I do so strictly to 
clarify my position in order to prevent 
misinterpretation. I have had the privi- 
lege of being a student of Professor Dudek’s 
Canadian Literature class and have found 
the course stimulating and his manner of 
teaching very effective. But due to this 
contact, I can also appreciate the critical 
comments of his teaching given by the 
Course Guide. At the same time, having a 
brief exposure to its operation, I question 
the responsibility and accuracy of the 
Course Guide. 

This, however, is not the issue. I am 
criticizing the motive behind his letter - 
more exactly, the threat implications that 
stem from the second part of his concluding 
sentence. What we have here is a shifting 
of the problem’s focus as a means of self- 
defense. 

I ran across a few remarks in John 
Stuart Mill’s essay. On Liberty, which may 
shed some light on my point. “Judgment 
is given to men that they may use it. To 
prohibit what they think pernicious, is not 
claiming exemption from error, but ful- 
filling the duty incumbent on them, although 



fallible, of acting on their conscientious 
conviction.” 

Professor Dudek has skillfully per- 
suaded the reader that not only is he un- 
justly attacked but attacks the sources, 
himself, in such a manner as to discredit 
them. Again, Mill makes a revealing ob- 
servation which seems applicable here: 

"Strange that they should imagine that 
they are not assuming infallibility, when 
they acknowledge that there should be free 
discussion on all subjects which can possibly 
be doubtful, but think that some particular 
principle or doctrine should be forbidden to 
be questioned because it is so certain, that 
is, because they are certain that it is cer- 
tain.” 

Professor Dudek’s defense emphasizes 
the argument of exposure to personal dan- 
ger rather than of seeking truth from many 
conflicting opinions. This, I feel, defeats 
his purpose and actually shows the need 
of such public- means of expression. It 
serves as a .response to his own continual 
exposure through publication. Any opinions 
of Maclean’s or of the Course Guide may 
be wrong, but let him prove them wrong 
by example or self-defense. This does not 
mean discrediting their opinions as an end 
in itself. Their remarks certainly were 
not slanderous, just unfavorable and per- 
haps inaccurate. 

Again, from Mill, “All silencing of 
discussion is an assumption of infallibility”. 
Professor Dudek gives the impression of 
having one set of rules for himself as opin- 
ion giver and another as object of opin- 
ion. Such an impression suggests an un- 
favorable interpretation of his character 
and, while not the issue here, is particu- 
larly unfortunate. This kind of commu- 
nication does not lead to understanding. 

While I suggest that his method of self- 
justification was irresponsible and mis- 
leading, an action of restricting media, 
under such circumstances, would be crim- 
inal. I feel McGill has suffered from many 
such examples this year. 
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UGEQ flights 
to europe 

The UGEQ Tourist Bureau offers a 
series of low-cost flights to Europe, via 
Air Canada, Air France, and BOAC. A list 
of 1969 flights follows. All McGill students, 
as members of UGEQ, can take advantage 
of these flights. Two pamphlets, “Tourisme 
Jeunesse," and “Kiboutz Israel,” with 
more details of the UGEQ program, are 
available at the Students’ Council office, 
first floor, University Centre. 





Leaves ] 


Returns Price 


Mtl/Paris 


24 May 


19 Aug 


$223 


Paris/Mtl 






Mtl/London 


25 May 


7 Sept 


$194 


London/Mtl 

Mtl/Paris 


27 May 


2 Sept 


$205 


Paris/Mtl 

Mtl/Paris 


9 Jun. 


6 July 


$271 


Paris/Mtl 

Mtl/Paris 


10 Jun. 


6 Sept 


$288 


Paris/Mtl 

Toronto/Moscow 


11 Jun. 


6 Sept 


$288 


London/Toronto 

Mtl/Paris 


2 July 


30 July 


$271 


Paris/Mtl 

Mtl/Paris 


8 July 


26 Aug 


$271 


Paris/Mtl 

Mtl/Paris 


9 July 


2 Sept 


$271 


Paris/Mtl 

Mtl/Paris 


3 Aug 


10 Sept 


$233 


Paris/Mtl 

Mtl/Paris 


12 Aug 


9 Sept 


$192 


Paris/Mtl 

Mtl/Paris 


7 Sept 


$86 


Mtl/Paris 


21 Sept 




$86 
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some montrealers like winter. 
this is a winter lover’s last 
look at winter, hopefully. 
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